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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has made a grant of $50,000 to 
the League of Library Commissions 
to be used for a library demonstra- 
tion. 


Plans for the use of these funds 
have not yet been completed, but it is 
thought the League will select one or 
more less progressive states and en- 
deavor to show the real value of 
books to all classes. The demonstra- 
tion will emphasize county library 
organization. 

Mr. Milton J. Ferguson, president, 
Mr. C. B. Lester, vice-president, and 
Miss Fannie C. Rawson, secretary- 
treasurer, of the League of Library 
Commissions, form the committee in 
charge of the project. 


The A. L. A. Commission of the 
library and adult education, at a 
meeting in Chicago, April 15th, had 
as its only topic for discussion, the 
subject of Reading Courses. Various 
courses now in use were presented 
and explained, such as those of the 
American Institute of sacred litera- 
ture, University of Chicago, Alumni 
Courses of Smith, Wellesley and Am- 
herst, General Honors Course in Co- 
lumbia, reading courses of the IIli- 
nois Library Extension Division, 
reading courses for working men and 
the A. L. A. reading courses. 


The first of the new A. L. A. series 
of pamphlets, Reading with a Pur- 
pose, is on Biology by Vernon Kel- 
logg. It is an admirable little 
pamphlet with a longer than usual 
introduction to the subject and a well 
annotated list of six books. Every 
reader of the course will gain a good 
survey of biology. 


The reading course can be used by 
the librarian in the small village or 
town, quite as aptly as by the librar- 
ian in the larger city. She knows 
her community better, more inti- 
mately. She has more opportunities 
for suggestions and advice. People 
wishing to do systematic reading are 


not all living in large itigs, The. 


readers of our Library Extension 
Courses come from all parts of the 
state. 

Thirty-two people twenty- 
seven towns in Illinois are taking a 
correspondence course in English 
from the University of Wisconsin, 
twenty-two of the thirty-two are from 
very small towns. Copies of the 
Library Extension Division reading 
courses will be sent free upon request. 
The A. L. A. courses may be pur- 
chased at reasonable prices. 


The American Library Association 
has selected Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, 


Librarian of the St. Louis Public 
Library to visit China in the interest _ 


of libraries in that country. 


The Chinese foundation for the | 


promotion of education and culture, 
is a new organization which has 
grown out of the Boxer indemnity 
fund. 


The trustees of this foundation 
consist of ten Chinese and five Amer- 
icans. It is proposed that part of 
the proceeds of the indemnity fund, 
which is made up of paymnets re- 
mitted by the United States, shall be 
spent in the development of a modern 
public library system. The trustees 
of this foundation applied to the A. 
L. A. for help and advice. It is in 


response to this request that Dr. § 


Bostwick goes to China. 


The tornado of March 18, which 
tore its way through Southern Iili- 
nois was the most devastating storm 


in the history of the state. It passed 
in a diagonal direction almost wiping 
out the village of De Soto and work- 
ing destruction in Murphysboro and 
West Frankfort. The mine at West 
Frankfort was perhaps the finest 
equipped in the United States. It 
had closed down the day before the 
storm. 


None of the libraries suffered any 


loss. All appreciated the offer Gay- 


.lord, Bros. made of a generous dis- 
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count on all supplies to libraries in 
the devastated district, though none 
in Illinois found it necessary to take 
advantage of it. 


The attention of librarians is called 
to the following information concern- 
ing the New International Encyclo- 
pedia, Supplementary volumes 1 and 
2, as given in the Booklist for April, 
1925: 


Volumes 1 and 2 supplement the 
original second edition published 
in 1914-16 and contain thirteen 
maps. Volumes numbered 24 and 
25 supplement the present sub- 
scription edition (the 1922 revised 
reprint of the second edition) and 
contain only three maps, the others 
being in the present subscription 
edition. Otherwise volumes 24 and 
25 are identical with volumes 1 and 
2, except that volume 25 has bound 
with it the ‘‘Courses of Reading,”’ 
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which is not included in volume 2, 
being already part of the 1914-16 
edition. 

The Special Libraries Association 
has made a second survey of the 
business and special libraries of the 
United States. Chicago ranks as one 
of the first five cities in the number 
of well equipped libraries. It has 
especially strong collections in com- 
merce, industry, finance, science, and 
technology. 

Among the Chicago Libraries listed 
in the survey are: American Medi- 
cal association, H. M. Byllesby & Co., 
The Daily News, Chicago real estate 
board, Commonwealth Edison com- 
pany, Continental and Commercial 
bank, John Crerar library, R. H. 
Donnelley Corporation, Federal Re- 
serve bank, International Harvester 
company, LaSalle Extension uni- 
versity, Marshall Field & Co., Na- 
tional Safety Council, Portland 


Cement association, Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., A. W. Shaw company. 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP THRU CHILDREN’S BOOKS.* 


(By Clara W. Hunt, Superintendent of the Children’s Department of the 
Brooklyn Public Library.) 


The title of this paper, ‘‘Interna- 
tional Friendship Thru Children’s 
Books,’’ I confess sounds very like 
the slogans which, since war years, 
have almost daily hit us in the eye, 
promising that the world will be 
saved, soon, if everybody will observe 
the special ‘‘ Days’’ and ‘‘ Weeks’’ of- 
fered as panaceas for the ills of man- 
kind. 

I wish to make it clear, however, 
that, in spite of my title, I have no 
intention of prescribing a list of 
children’s books with the blithe as- 
surance that these, properly adminis- 
tered, will cure the world of inter- 
national hatreds. I do believe, how- 
ever, that those who publish and dis- 
‘ribute children’s books wisely may 
make no small contribution to the so- 
lution of that problem which every 
civilized human being, in every walk 
of life, must work upon if the world 


is ever to be made a safe and happy 
place for all men of good will. 

The ideas which are formed by 
their early environment most people 
earry with them thru life. You are 
born a Catholic or a Protestant, a 
Northerner or a Southerner, a Chinese 
or a Japanese. Your family have 
certain ways of thinking, feeling, 
speaking, doing. You absorb and 
follow those ways. 

Early prejudices some people out- 
grow, but tolerance is a rare attain- 
ment with most. How well I remem- 
ber my dear mother laughingly tell- 
ing of some of her early prejudices. 
Brought up on the farm of her Puri- 
tan forbears in days when Boston, 
eighteen miles away, was more re- 
mote in many respects than China 
today, she said the only Irishmen, 
and the only Catholics she ever saw 
until she was twenty were the local 


* Paper read at N. Y. Library Association meeting, Lake Placid Club, September, 1924. 
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‘‘hired men’’ who must all have come 
from whatever county of Ireland pro- 
duced the most thick-skulled, densely 
ignorant and grossly superstitious 
specimens of the green isle. ‘‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’’ gave Mother her com- 
plete picture of Southerners. She 
was brought up on Rebecca’s geog- 
raphy and having an imagination 
very like Rebecea’s, her picture of 
France, also, was of ‘‘ beautiful ladies 
always gaily dancing around with 
pink sunshades and bead purses and 
the grand gentlemen politely dancing 
and drinking ginger pop.’’ 


As the years passed Mother took 
to her heart warm friends of the 
Catholic faith, of slave-holding an- 
cestry, and a daughter-in-law from 
old Ireland. How I wish she might 
have lived to know certain French 
people of my acquaintance. Polite 
they certainly are, but in deep seri- 
ousness of character they much more 
closely resemble the Puritan than the 
gay revellers of the geography pic- 
ture. 


One would think we might expect 
to find my mother’s tolerant spirit 
among most people of our class, yet it 
is sadly uncommon. When I am to 
be with certain friends I remind my- 
self not to bring into conversation 
the name of Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick ; with others I avoid speaking of 
the Prohibition amendment; others I 
do not tell that I once sat at a lunch 
table where a negro—a very black 
one—was the guest of honor. I even 
refrain from mentioning in the hear- 
ing of some acquaintances to whom 
the word ‘‘Unitarian’’ is anathena, 
that I love the story of the Methodist 
Evangelist who said, ‘‘If Emerson 
went to hell there’ll be a large emi- 
gration in that direction.’’ I am not 
sure but that some friends would 
flare hotly if I told them my opinion 
of that most amazing sower of preju- 
— hate and division, the Ku Klux 

an. 


Now there is some excuse for the 
prejudice rooted in family heredity 
and environment, but how astonish- 
ing it is to think from what slight ex- 
periences huge weeds of wrong feel- 
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ing spring. In Harper’s Magazine 
for October, 1920, Fleta Springer 
said: ‘‘I know a man and wife who 
were pro-German thruout the war 
for no greater reason than that the 
wife had once, years ago, spent an 
uncomfortable two week’s in an un- 
heated English boarding-house, and 
that her discomfort was sympatheti- 
cally shared by two German officers 
with very correct and charming man- 
ners; and that the experience gave 
her a severe cold from which she did 
not recover until she crossed to Ger- 
many where she found a boarding 
house with sufficient heat. . . . 
It seems incredible, but it is true.’’ 


I haven’t a doubt of its truth! 


I am pretty sure that many people 
of my age—and many younger peo- 
ple, too—grew up with a bitter feel- 
ing against England induced by text- 
books and teachers that treated the 
Revolution of 1776 as a burning issue 
of our own times. In all my school 
days not a single teacher told me that 
the American war for independence 
was only one fight in the long Anglo- 
Saxon struggle for government by 
consent of the governed; that a pig- 
headed German king, not the mass of 
the English people, was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the war; and that there 
were fine English statesmen who used 
all their eloquence in defence of the 
colonies. So superficially, indeed, 
have our American school children 
been taught that, so late as 1915, 
Walter Page knew, and took clever 
advantage of his knowledge, that a 
certain technically illegal act done by 
the country of Lafayette would not 
cause a ripple in America, which act, 
committed by England, would lead to 
serious complications. 

How appallingly easy it is to put 
ideas into youngsters’ heads and how 
hard to eradicate them! Most effec- 
tive has been the work of teachers of 
spread-eagle Americanism. It was 
in 1917 that my Miss Schwab was 
teaching the first questions of her 
church catechism to a class of young 
children. She asked a seven-year- 
old: 

‘*Who is God?”’ 
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The boy was nonplussed for a 
second, then he answered confidently, 

‘Well, I don’t know, but I know 
he is an American.’’ 


Recently I gave a lantern slide talk 
on England and Scotland to a group 
of children in a Jewish tenement sec- 
tion of Brooklyn. Because the dis- 
trict was so sordid, so dirty, so abso- 
lutely without a trace of beauty; be- 
cause people who have little money 
are apt to think that beauty is pos- 
sible only to the rich, and because 
our New York children can hardly 
escape from thinking of material 
hugeness and real greatness as 
synonymous, I tried to make my 
travel talk and pictures point several 
‘‘morals’’ as well as give some pleas- 
ure and information. Pictures of 
the tiny, flower-decked cottages of 
humble folk, for example, gave me a 
chance to show that one need not 
make poverty an excuse for ugliness, 
since tidy streets, ivy-covered walls 
and window boxes of flowers were 
possible even in Brooklyn. 


When I had finished an awkward, 


loyal-hearted fourteen-year-old said 
to me, 

‘‘Miss Hunt, I don’t like to have 
you say those countries are better 


than America. 
always.’’ 


And I answered, 

**By all means let us try to make 
America first in justice, in honesty, 
in helpfulness to men, but never in 
boastfulness and in blindness to any 
lessons of beauty and real greatness 
which other countries can teach us.”’ 


The boy looked at me, as dazedly 
as if I had addressed him in choctaw. 

What I have been saying illus- 
trates things well known to you, but 
I wish to bring again before us these 
perfectly familiar ideas in order to 
emphasize : 

First: the importance of giving 
young children the right kind of 
prejudices. 

Second : the fact that some kinds of 
books may be used to implant just the 
prejudices we mean. 

Third: that certain other kinds of 
books may help to train young people 


America first, 
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to think, so that they will be less 
likely to follow blindly, later in life, 
the ‘‘predatory Potsdam gangs’’ of 
their respective countries. 

The time to begin this prejudicing 
of children to a feeling of friendliness 
for other lands is literally in baby- 
hood. Pictures which caricature and 
ridicule people of different colored 
skins and different shaped noses, who 
eat different foods and wear different 
clothes from his own, these pictures 
give the tiny child his first lessons in 
race prejudice. Picture books which 
show these differences in ways that 
make foreign lands wonderfully in- 
teresting and desirable are exceed- 
ingly important beginnings in the 
children’s education toward interna- 
tional friendships. Pictures which 
make trickery, cruelty, rudeness, dis- 
respect for authority, occasion for 
side-splitting laughter breed vulgar- 
ity and laxness of moral fibre. Leta 
child, on the contrary, see none but 
pictures beautiful in color and line, 
in breadth of interest, in the best 
ideals of conduct, and the way has 
been prepared for an appreciation of 
the finer things of life, among which 
are justice, tolerance, kindness, chiv- 
alry. 

Poetry and songs are thrillingly 
effective means of making children 
feel the heart-beats of their brothers 
in other lands. 

The choicest fairy tales—note, I do 
not say just fairy tales—make the 
child at home in Italy, in India, in 
Sweden, in South America,—in any 
country where a literary genius has 
made such a contribution as ‘‘Pinoc- 
chio,’’ ‘‘The Jungle Books,’’ ‘‘The 
Adventures of Nils,’’ ‘‘A Little Boy 
Lost.’’ The Greek and Norse myths, 
Robin Hood and King Arthur, the 
best selections from the folklore of all 
lands, this imaginative literature 
which makes the strongest appeal to 
children, prepares the ground, so to 
speak; and seeds of the ideal of the 
brotherhood of man, planted in this 
soil, will grow readily and will take 
deep root if properly watered and 
tended. 

Some of the weaknesses of our 
schemes for teaching international 
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friendship are that, neglecting to de- 
velop children’s mental and spiritual 
natures by good reading we have a 
weak foundation to build upon; that 
we do not begin our teaching early, 
but wait till other teachers have 
filled our pupils with wrong ideas; 
and that we call to our aid the mat- 
ter-of-fact textbook rather than imag- 
inative literature. 


Unless we widen and widen the 
imaginations of young children, un- 
less we capture them for the reading 
habit, unless the books we give them 
are positively good, not merely lightly 
entertaining, our seed will fall upon 
shallow and stony and thorny 
ground. 


You can’t get any good ideas to 
work in a lazy mind. Your adult 
will not read your excellent propa- 
ganda if he has no reading vocabu- 
lary. These things we must bear in 
mind every time we make up a juve- 
nile book order, and never delude 
ourselves with the idea that putting 
on one side of the children’s room a 
fine array of travel books is going to 
help a particle, if the fiction shelves 
are loaded with all the series trash, 
and all the trash not published in 
series, asked for by ill-guided chil- 
dren or presented by townspeople 
whom we are afraid to offend. What 
about offending one of these little 
ones? You remember the Master 
said of such an offender ‘‘it were bet- 
ter for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck and that he 
were drowned in the depth of the 
sea. 


Preparing the soil and planting 
good seed in the hearts of young chil- 
dren is not enough. The realistic 
story books read by children from ten 
to fifteen not only swell our ‘‘fiction 
per cent,’’ they also have a strong 
influence on the reader’s ideals—a 
far stronger influence than his text- 
books exert. 


While every story book read by the 
children has a bearing on our sub- 
ject, even tho it contain no illusion to 
world friendship, there are a number 
of juvenile stories which picture so 
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captivatingly children of other coun- 
tries that young readers cannot but 
be drawn to those distant children. 
‘*Heidi’’ is our classic example, but 
we have also ‘‘Katrinka,’’ the little 
Russian girl, and ‘‘Genevieve’’ the 
French child, and little Mexican Por- 
firia of ‘‘The Village Shield’’ and 
‘*Peep-in-the-World’’ of Germany. 


If we could supply plenty of stories 
like ‘‘The Adventures of Piang’’ and 
**My Kalulu’’ and ‘‘Captain Kituk’’ 
and ‘‘The Dragon and the Cross’’ it 
would be hard for any propagandist 
to make boy readers look with con- 
tempt upon a dark-skinned jungle 
boy, a ‘‘greasy Eskimo,’’ a youth 
whose father wore a pig-tail. Paine’s 
story of ‘‘The Dragon and the Cross”’ 
is a good antidote to two prejudices, 
not alone the popular contempt for 
the Chinaman but the stranger mis- 
conception of the character of the 
foreign missionary. Margaret De- 
land says: ‘‘It is only fair to re- 
member that the first movement in 
the world toward international think- 
ing began when the churches con- 
ceived the idea of foreign missions.’’ 
Is it not time that some dramatist put 
on the stage a fair representation of a 
typical heroic, self-sacrificing, broad- 
minded foreign missionary to offset 
the exceptional type shown to mul- 
titudes of theatergoers in ‘‘The Bird 
of Paradise’’ and ‘‘Rain’’? 


We need even to ‘‘unprejudice’’ 
our American children who have pro- 
vinecial ideas about their particular 
sections of these United States. I 
knew of a little southern girl who, on 
reading ‘‘Jolly Good Times’’ quite 
disturbed her un-reconstructed grand- 
mother by exclaiming: ‘‘Why, I 
didn’t know Yankee children were as 
nice as that. I’d like to play with 
them.’’ 


If we had more books like ‘‘King 
Tom and the Runaways,’’ a story of 
Georgia written by a southerner, it 
would be a fine thing for our north- 
ern children, many of whom still 
think of the south in terms of ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’’ and Charles Carleton 
Coffin. I do not mean in the least 
that I would try to ‘serap’ ‘‘Uncle 
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Tom’s Cabin,’’ but I would rather 
save it for high school years than 
push it on the younger children. 


What about putting war stories on 
the children’s shelves? Some people 
would throw them all out, and there 
are obliging authors, who, in the en- 
deavor to make good this loss to 
their pockets, have tried to write 
juvenile war stories that ‘‘roar like 
a suckling dove.”’ 


We would neither throw out the 
war stories nor use false ones. Chil- 
dren must not miss the high call to 
heroism and sacrifice of self which 
their fathers answered, and it is pos- 
sible to paint the truth about war 
without rousing hatreds. Of com- 
paratively recent and not very well 
known books I consider ‘‘The King’s 
Powder,’’ ‘‘His Majesty’s Sloop 
Diamond Rock,’’ ‘‘Henry and his 
Travels,’’ ‘‘The Refugee Family’’ 
excellent examples of the sort of war 
stories our children may well read. 


It is surprisingly easy, for those 
who know how, to give even to young 
children clear ideas on big problems. 
It is really easier then than later, for 
they have not become muddle-headed 
with the complexities of life nor mud- 
died by contact with the world. It 
is not necessary to whitewash Ger- 
many’s part in the war in order to 
save our children from growing up 
to hate the German children who are 
not responsible for the sins of their 
fathers. 


I have stressed the importance of 
imaginative literature because it has 
a stronger influence upon the child’s 
emotion than his information books; 
but we must not be careless in our 
examination of the latter. Reason- 
ing from ‘‘facts that aren’t so’’ has 
disastrous consequences ; and a child’s 
memory is quite obstinate, we find 
when we try to root out an incorrect 
idea which he insists he ‘‘read in a 
book.’’ 


Suppose that we librarians felt this 
matter so seriously that by our efforts 
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rapid strides were made in influenc- 
ing our American children to a 
friendly feeling toward people of 
other lands, this would be only one 
step in the right direction. The chil- 
dren of other countries must be in 
step, day by day, with our children 
or the latters’ will to friendliness will 
not be enough to prevent war. 


We need a generous multi-million- 
aire to help us get the kind of juve- 
nile books I have described trans- 
lated into many languages and made 
accessible to boys and girls all over 
the world. I have been told that 
publishers in most foreign countries 
cannot afford to bring out many 
‘*juvenile’’ books, because the market 
for them is so small. Here is a great 
opportunity for the philanthropist of 
international outlook. 


There is need for Americans con- 
cerning themselves with this phase of 
the subject also, because we find a 
good many of our poorest juveniles 
are already circulating in some 
European countries, and these are 
giving false ideas of American life to 
those children of foreign lands. 


All of us who have any part in 
making or circulating children’s 
books should believe intensely in the 
importance of our influence upon the 
children. If we hand out empty 
books today we may rob our country 
tomorrow of minds fit for citizenship 
in this democracy. If we provide 
only worth-while books we may be 
the means of putting the ideas into 
the mind and the ideals into the 
heart of a future leader in making 
a reality the vision of Peace on 
Earth and Good Will to Men. 


An extended list of books further illustrat- 
ing the points made in this article will be 
found in the Elementary English Review for 
last November. 
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LIBRARY BILLS IN THE STATE LEGISLATURE. 


The Illinois Library Association 
has had prepared and introduced into 
the legislature two bills, known as 
H. B. 311 and H. B. 312. 

In drafting the bills the legislative 
committee had the advice and as- 
sistance of Mr. Spencer Ewing, presi- 
dent of the Bloomington public 
library board, Mr. E. Bentley Hamil- 
ton, president of the Peoria public 
library board, Professor Fairlie of 
the University of Illinois and the 
state Legislative Reference Bureau. 

Effort has been made to make the 
bills as legally correct as possible. 

The bills are companion bills and 
their purpose is to make it possible 
for a municipality to continue to 
maintain and administer its present 
public library and yet permit the rest 
of the county to establish a county 
library system. 

H. B. 311 amends the county 
library act and states that when a 
county library shall be established, if 
there is an existing library within the 


county, the county treasurer shall 
pay back to that library the amount 
which that municipality contributed 


to the county library fund. It also 
states a little more definitely that the 
library board shall have the same 
control of the library appropriation 
that the city library directors have. 
A clause has been added to make the 
county library act apply only to 
counties having less than 300,000 
population. 

H. B. 312 amends the city, village 
and township library act and makes 
it possible for a library in a county 
which shall establish a county library 
system to levy a tax not to exceed 
the difference between the maximum 
library rate and the refund from the 
county treasurer. 

The bills were introduced into the 
House by Hon. Roger Little, repre- 
sentative from Champaign County. 
They have been reported out of the 
educational committee with recom- 
mendation to pass and are on the 
calendar for second reading. 


At the request of the Chicago pub- 
lic library a bill has been introduced 


into the senate by Hon. E. J. Glackin, 
Chicago, which will provide an in- 
crease in the library tax rate for 
cities over 100,000 population from .8 
mills to 1 mill, and an additional 
two-tenths of a mill for the purchase 
of sites and buildings and for the 
construction and equipment of build- 
ings for library purposes. 


Following are the two House bills: 


H. B. 311. 


For an Act to amend Sections 1 and 8 
of “An Act to provide for public county 
a" systems,” approved June 28, 
Be it enacted by the People of the State 

of Illinois, represented in the General 

Assembly: 


Section 1. Sections 1 and 8 of “An 
Act to provide for public county library 
systems,” approved June 28, 1919, are 
amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 1. Subject to the provisions of 
section 11 of this Act, it shall be the 
duty of the board of county commission- 
ers or the board of supervisors, as the 
case may be, of any county in this State, 
to establish, equip and maintain a public 
county library system, except that this 
act shall not apply to counties having a 
population of more than 300,000. 


Sec. 8. When the county library tar is 
collected the county treasurer shall pay 
to the treasurer of any incorporated city. 
incorporated town, village or township in 
said county, in which a tar has been 
levied for library purposes according to 
the provisions of “An Act to authorize 
cities, villages, incorporated towns and 
townships to establish and maintain free 
public libraries and reading rooms,” ap- 
proved and in force March 7, 1872, and 
the amendatory acts thereto, an amount 
equal to the amount collected from prop- 
erty in such incorporated city, incorpo- 
rated town, village or township for county 
library purposes. The balance of this tax 
shall be deposited in the treasury of tne 
county in a separate library fund. No 
part of this fund shall be expended except 
upon warrants certified to as correct by 
the county librarian and approved by the 
president of the county library board. In 
cases where the public county library sys- 
tem is maintained by contract with an 
existing library, no part of the library 
fund shall be expended except upon war- 
rants certified to as correct by the exec- 
utive officer of that library and approved 
by the president of the board of trustees 
of that library. Upon the presentation of 
such warrants so certified and approved 
it shall be the duty of the county treas- 
urer to pay the same out of such fund. 
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H. B. 312. 


For an Act to amend Sections 1 and 10 
of “An Act to authorize cities, villages, 
incorporated towns and townships to 
establish and maintain free public li- 
braries and reading rooms,” approved 
March 7, 1872, as amended. 

Be it enacted by the People of the 
State of Illinois, represented in the Gen- 
eral Assembly: 

Secrion 1. Sections 1 and 10 of “An 
Act to authorize cities, villages, incorpo- 
rated towns and townships to establish 
and maintain free public libraries and 
reading rooms,” approved March 7, 1872, 


as amended, are amended to read as 


follows: 


Section 1. That the city council of 
each incorporated city, whether organized 
under general law or special charter, 
shall have power to establish and main- 
tain a public library and reading room 
for the use and benefit of the inhabitants 
of such city, and may levy a tax of not 
to exceed one and eight-tenths mills on 
the dollar annually on all the taxable 
property in the city: Provided, that in 
cities of over one hundred thousand in- 
habitants such tax shall not exceed eight- 
tenths of a mill on the dollar annually, 
such tax to be levied and collected in like 
manner with the general taxes of said 
city, and to be known as a library fund: 
Provided, that said annual library tax in 
cities of over twelve hundred inhabitants 
shall not be included in the aggregate 
amount of taxes as limited by section one 
(1) of Article eight (8) of “An Act for 
the incorporation of cities and villages,” 
approved April 10, 1872, and the amenda- 
tory Acts thereto, or by any provision of 
any special charter under which any city 
in this State is now organized, and the 
county clerk in reducing tax levies under 
the provisions of section two (2) of an 
Act entitled “An Act concerning the levy 
and extension of taxes,” approved May 9, 
1901, in force July 1, 1901, as subse- 
quently amended, shall not include said 
library tax in the limitation of two per 
cent of the assessed valuation upon which 
taxes are required to be extended. (As 
amended by act approved June 30, 1921.) 


And, provided, that the library tar in 
a city located in a county which has as- 
sessed and levied a tar for a public 
county library system, as provided by 
Section 7 of “An Act to provide for public 
county library systems,” approved June 
28, 1919, shall not exceed the difference 
between the library tar rate levied and 
assessed by such county and the mazi- 
mum rate of library tar hereinabove 
provided. 
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Sec. 10. When fifty legal voters of any 
incorporated town, village or township 
shall present a petition to the clerk of 
the town, village or township (or trustee 
of schools in counties not under township 
organization) asking that an annual tax 
may be levied for the establishment and 
maintenance of a free public library in 
such town, village or township, and shall 
specify in their petition a rate of taxation 
not to exceed one and eight-tenths mills 
on the dollar, such clerk (or trustee of 
schools in counties not under township 
organization) shall, in the next legal no- 
tice of the regular annual election, in 
such town, village or township, or of a 
special election called for that purpose, 
give notice that at such election every 
elector may vote “for a.......... mill tax 
for a free public library,” or “against 
mill tax for a free public 
library,” specifying in such notice the 
rate of taxation mentioned in said peti- 
tion; and if the majority of all the votes 
cast in such town, village or township 
shall be “For” the tax for the free public 
library, the tax specified in such notice 
shall be levied and collected in like man- 
ner with other general taxes of said town, 
village or township, and shall be known 
as the “Library Fund:” Provided, that 
such tax shall cease in case the legal 
voters of such town, village or township 
shall so determine by a majority vote, at 
any annual election held therein; and the 
corporate authorities of such towns, vil- 
lages or townships may exercise the same 
powers conferred upon the corporate au- 
thorities of cities under this Act: And, 
provided, further, that whenever the peti- 
tion, signed and filed with such clerk (or 
trustee of schools in counties not under 
township organization) as above pro- 
vided. shall request the holding of a spe- 
cial election for the purpose of voting 
upon the proposition of authorizing the 
levy of said specified tax for a free public 
library, such clerk (or trustee of schools) 
shall promptly call such election in the 
manner provided by law for the calling 
of elections in such village, town or town- 
ship. (As amended by act approved June 
30, 1921.) 


And, provided, further, that the library 
tax of any incorporated town, village or 
township located in a county which has 
levied and assessed a tax for a public 
county library system, as provided by 
Section 7 of “An Act to provide for public 
county library systems.” approved June 
28, 1919, shall not exceed the difference 
between the library tar rate levied and 
assessed by such county and the mazi- 
mum rate of library tar hereinabove 
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REGIONAL LIBRARY CONFERENCES. 


Conference 
Lake Forest 
Elmhurst 
University of Illinois. 
Collinsville 
Benton 
Belvidere 
Joliet 
Lawrenceville 
Peoria 
Moline 
Quincy 
Watseka 
Polo 
Springfield 


Librarians Directors Visitors 


Libraries 
Represented Totals 


18 27 
22 36 
16 30 
17 30 
13 31 
10 22 
17 33 

7 18 
18 40 
14 31 
12 22 

5 8 
11 32 
17 35 


TMH 


The tenth annual library confer- 
ences arranged by the Illinois Library 
Extension Division were held during 
February, March and April. The 
following program served for all of 
the meetings. 


Topics for Discussion. 


The Book Collection. 


1. Is the proportion of percent 
spent for books increasing? 

2. Books and periodicals versus 
ephemeral material. 

3. Buying to include everyone. 
No demand because library 
has no books. 

4. Overcrowded shelves. How to 
discard. 


I. L. A. Delegate. 
Message from the State Associa- 


tiqn. 
Technical Records. 
Statistics as an aid toward stand- 
ards. 
Statistics as a measure of service. 
Non fiction per capita. 
Counting reference work. 
Patron and Librarian. 
1. What has the patron a right to 
expect of the librarian. 
2. The boy and girl leaving high 
school. 
3. What may parents expect of 
the library for their children. 
4. 


Local sources for adult educa- 
tion. Seu we 


bo 


197 395 


Some New Aids. 


Learned, American public library 

and the diffusion of knowledge. 

Wheeler, Library publicity. 

Ward, Publicity for public libraries. 

Keystone views— 

Library work, 50 slides. 

Library and community, 50 slides. 

Know your own library. 

Illinois Libraries, October, 1924, 

Page 90. 

The discussion of the topic ‘‘Is the 
proportion spent for books increas- 
ing’’ grew out of the fact that statis- 
ties for 1923 for the state showed 
that the percent spent for books was 
about 3% less than the year before. 
This 3% loss to the book fund was 
found to have been added to the 
equipment or operating expenses, in- 
cluding janitor service, repairs and 
improvements, supplies, postage, 
et cetera. 

Statistics show the average cost 
per volume has increased to $2.50. 
These figures indicate that fewer 
books were purchased during 1923. 

Every library should work out a 
budget, and see to it that the book 
fund is kept intact. Seemingly this 
is the fund that usually suffers when 
any extra expense is incurred. 

Many library buildings in Illi- 
nois have been erected long enough 
to need more or less repairs, new 
furnaces, remodelling and redecor- 
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The law governing township librar- 
ies is very definite in permitting an 
extra tax to be levied for all such 
improvements. The law for city 
libraries is not so clear. Yet city 
councils have been generous in ap- 
propriating extra funds to meet un- 
usual expenses on library buildings. 

Miss Eliot gave a very practical 
talk on Book Buying for Everyone. 


BOOK BUYING FOR EVERYONE 


(By Ruth Eliot, Instructor, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School.) 


With the democratization and so- 
cialization of libraries as well as other 
institutions, the urgent advice ‘‘know 
your community’’ has become as 
familiar as the enthusiastic admoni- 
tion on the part of realtors to ‘‘own 
your own home.’’ There is always 
a fascination and a danger about 
phrases of propaganda such as these. 
For one thing they put into concise 
and concrete form an idea perfectly 
defensible and irresistibly appealing. 
They popularize a principle and 
ignite fervent support of it. On the 
other hand it is easy to reduce them 
to absurdity, easy to place upon 
them an incorrect construction and 
unbalanced emphasis. To know your 
community is a valuable asset for any 
librarian but its accomplishment too 
often implies negligence of quite as 
important a field of learning. 


In the study of surveys—the 
method preeminent in attempting 
such knowledge—the librarian per- 
haps revels. The mass of informa- 
tion thus elicited through graphs, 
tabulations and analysis is neatly 
pigeonholed, classified and labelled. 
The community is statistically char- 
acterized and no doubt eventually its 
very emotions may be standardized. 
We are able to ascertain that, of the 
possible patrons of a library forty 
percent are engaged in manufactur- 
ing shoes. Furthermore we note— 
with horror or suspicion—that of 
these, eighty-five percent have the in- 
telligence of a ten year old child. 
From glittering revelations like these 
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the librarian can, after due correla- 
tion and application, improve the 
service she strives to give. What all 
this means is that she meets the de- 
mand for certain types of books, gen- 
erally, because of limited energy, 
money and facilities, she meets the 
audible demand, always most in- 
sistent and immediate. 


But this is only one kind. There 
are two others none the less deserving 
of attention—that which we may call 
inaudible, and that which is not 
formed at all—merely potential. The 
inaudible demand must be divined. 
It is an inarticulate desire to appre- — 
hend, which requires intuition and 
psychological insight. Knowledge of 
the community may be useful but 
knowledge of people is invaluable. 
A desire unexpressed may have im- 
plications of tremendous importance. 
For the librarian to grasp—and 
gratify—it is a greater marifestation 
of service than is her response to the 
audible demand. Simple enough to 
buy the latest production of Zane 
Grey and Edith Wharton for which 
people are clamoring; less simple to 
provide the ‘‘local’’ editor with Don 
Seitz’s, Life of Joseph Pulitzer which 
he really wanted to read but for 
which it had never occurred to him to 
ask. 


How is a knowledge of the com- 
munity going to equip anyone for the 
potential demand? Frankly, it isn’t. 
For this is a matter not of discovery 
but of creation. Another field of 
knowledge, referred to before, is es- 
sential at this point, to ‘‘Know 
Books,’’ not simply those in ones col- 
lection, but as many outside it as pos- 
sible. Know them not as commodi- 
ties or problems or bindings of red, 
blue, green, but as actual literature. 
Know not only the new books but the 
old ones. There is no primrose path 
to this goal. Books are not chartered 
like communities. Outlines, ab- 


stracts, abridgments, do not give the 
very life of the books. They must be 
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read. And since obvious limits to 
this ideal exist, they must as a sub- 
stitute be examined. 


Various expedients, such as ap- 
proval consignments, make new books 
available. When these expedients 
fail, reviews may be consulted but 
never absolutely depended upon. 
Publishers’ announcements and cata- 
logues—even advertisements—give at 
least brief information as to what is 
the most recent publication on a cer- 
tain subject. 


Whatever knowledge of books is 
gained is inevitably useful in the cre- 
ation of potential demand. For at 
once the librarian takes the initiative 
and fortified by such knowledge, can 
bring to the right person the very 
book he ought to want! Certainly to 
instigate and arouse interest is of an 
altogether higher type of service than 
ministering to an interest already ac- 
tive. 

In order to demonstrate statistics 
as a measure of service Miss Ethel 
Kratz (Champaign publie library) 
worked out three graphs. One 
showed the relation between the 
amount spent for books and the num- 
ber of books added from 1921 to 1924, 
taken from the statistics of her own 
library. 


The second gave the increase in 
circulation by years, 1916-1924 or 
from 50,000 volumes in 1916 to 110,- 
000 volumes in 1924. 


The third graph showed the circu- 
lation by months over a period of 
years, 1919 to 1924. September in- 
variably has the smallest circulation 
and February and March the highest. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE 
BOY AND GIRL LEAVING 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


(By Julia Osborne, Librarian, Public 
Library, Sycamore, Ill.) 


The influence of the public library 
on the boy and girl leaving high 
school depends largely on the im- 
pressions they have gained of its help- 
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fulness to them as students. If they 
go on to college with a fairly good 
idea of how to use a library and how 
to make the books yield their best for 
them, much has been accomplished. 
Knowledge of the use of books as 
tools is indispensable in any case, 
but the work of the library does not 
stop here. Life holds many possi- 
bilities other than a college course in 
store for most of our high school 
students and many of them do not 
finish this preliminary training. 


Boys and girls leaving school are 
immediately confronted by many new 
problems. Whether they like it or 
not Life will continue to educate 
them. Before they can advance, de- 
ficiencies in their training must be 
made up. It matters not if they 
work with their hands or their brains 
suecess depends upon contact with 
high ideals and constant mental de- 
velopment. ‘‘New discoveries,’’ says 
Jacques Loeb, ‘‘are new combinations 
of old ideas, and these combinations 
are most likely to occur to the mind 
of the scientist, not when he is hand- 
ling material things, but when he is 
brooding over the thoughts of other 
men and rethinking them for him- 
self.’’ The library then, is the in- 
tellectual and spiritual successor to 
the school. How are we to keep up 
the contact with young people? 


We cannot cooperate with men and 
women we do not know. The teacher 
who wins the heart of her pupils is 
the one who ‘‘always had so much in- 
terest in us.’’ The same quality 
serves the public librarian well. 
There is such a thing as constructive 
curiosity. Rightly used in daily con- 
tact with young people, it soon gives 
her Caesar’s knowledge of his men, 
their varying mental ages and possi- 
bilities. John must be given the 
simplest treatment of any subject he 
is interested in. James is the embryo 
tired businessman. He is not inter- 
ested in a great variety of things and 
he wants all information in a nut 
shell. Becoming bored, he invariably 
falls back on one or the other of two 
time killing companions, James Oliver 
Curwood or Zane Grey. Martha is 
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able and willing to help herself but 
she is grateful for suggestions and 
feels perfectly free to ask advice. 
James, Martha and John may forget 
what are the three standard diction- 
aries of the English language, in 
what books to look for statistics of 
the population of the cities and towns 
of the United States, not look for the 
biographies of contemporaries in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, but they 
will remember that they have found 
help in the library and they will re- 
turn as often as they need it. 


Martha, you will remember, has 
been obliged to leave high school in 
her sophomore year. Lack of train- 
ing has forced her into the only occu- 
pation open to her at the time, the 
local telephone office. One day she 
comes in to tell you that she has 
joined a study elub. The subject to 
be taken up is child labor. ‘‘Do you 
remember,’’ she asks, ‘‘the pamphlets 
you gave us for our debate last year 
in high school?’’ While you are 
getting them for her she looks up the 
new magazine material and you 
register the hope that the study club 
and the helping hand of the library 
may keep alive her ambition to re- 
turn to school as soon as her funds 
will permit and fit herself for a more 
congenial occupation. 


The next case is rather a difficult 
one. A boy who has been a problem 
all the way up through the grades 
and has left high school in the mid- 
dle of his freshman year, tells you 
that he has been working in a factory 
and he thinks he would like to be- 
come a pattern maker. If the library 
has a book on that subject he would 
like to borrow it. The library has 
not such a book but it is obtained 
through an inter-library loan. The 
boy returns to take out ‘‘Tales of 
Lonely Trails.’’ He is not an easy 
person to help. He resents sugges- 
tion unless it is strictly in accord 
with the mood of the moment. He 
has had quite enough of this sort of 
thing and he cannot see that it has 
ever helped him. The fact that he 
- the library habit may yet save 

im. 
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When the girl who spends some 
time every week reading the new 
magazines, comes to the desk to tell 
you about an interesting article in the 
National Geographic magazine you 
suggest that she take a guide book 
and plan a trip she would like to take, 
promising her a list of good books of 
travel to go with it. From travel to 
history is a short step and soon she is 
even reading biography with great 
delight. A boy from a near by fac- 
tory reports that he wishes to sup- 
plement a half finished business 
course with a knowledge of simple 
accounting in order to obtain a de- 
sired promotion. He secures the 
proper book and becomes a constant 
patron of the library. 

Another day two boys are found 
wandering rather aimlessly around 
through the stacks. A sympathetic 
inquiry brings out the information 
that they have been in ‘‘the city’’ but 
they are out of work for the present. 
They have visited all their old friends 
and they are now seeking some other 
means of entertainment. Here is the 
problem of spare time in an aggra- 
vated form. A few suggestions leads 
one boy to spend some of his enforced 
vacation ‘‘Vagabonding down the 
Andes’’ with Harry Frank and the 
other takes home ‘‘From immigrant 
to inventor.’’ He returns to com- 
mence a feverish study of wireless 
telegraphy and makes up his mind to 
enter a wireless school to become a 
government wireless operator. 

The library may even give thera- 
peutic help. The tired and nervous 
stenographer who has been studying 
English tells you about her mental 
troubles and receives Dr. Jackson’s 
book with Frances Lester Warner’s 
‘*Life’s minor collisions’’ to help to 
solve difficulties by no means imagin- 
ary. From outwitting her nerves she 
becomes absorbed in the study of the 
mind and so the system of indirect 
education goes on. 

Industrial experts have found it 
well worth while to spend time and 
money devising ways to utilize the 
waste products of industry. The 
spare moments of boys and girls out 
of school and employed in the office 
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or the shop present a like problem. If 
the public library allows the pool 
hall, the public dance room, with its 
jazz music, the moving picture show 
and cheap, vicious books and maga- 
zines to be the sole competitors for 
their time and attention, it is not liv- 
ing up to its possibilities and the 
community is losing a valuable by- 
product. Their natural desire for 
entertainment, to explore new fields 
of knowledge, to make up some 
scholastic deficiency or to better the 
product they have for sale should be 
utilized to draw them ever onward 
and upward until we may safely 
leave them to all the joys of adult 
education. 


STATISTICS AS AN AID 
TOWARDS STANDARDS. 


(By Mary E. Gibson, Librarian, Public 
Library, Morris, 


I remember reading in the Literary 
Digest this statement, ‘‘We in the 


United States breakfast on statistics, 
we lunch on statistics, we dine on sta- 
tistics, and the nation has statistical 
indigestion. Its brain is fogged and 


be-clouded by statistics.’”’ At the 
present time we do seem to be sur- 
feited with facts from every field and 
profession; however statistics in 
themselves mean nothing unless they 
reveal truths and are clear forceful 
facts, easily understood. 


Each year every librarian must 
compile a lengthy record called, ‘‘ An 
annual report of our library.’’ Sta- 
tistics form the backbone of this re- 
port. These figures must show the 
library’s financial condition, use, 
growth, or decline, and present needs. 
Your towns-people have frequently 
asked you these questions, ‘‘ What is 
the relation between the total popula- 
tion of our town and your total circu- 
lation?’’ ‘‘What part of the popu- 
lation are library card holders?’’ 
‘*What proportion of the total circu- 
lation is adult fiction?’’ Your annual 
report answers all these queries and 
gives you a standard whereby you 
can judge your local library. Has 
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your institution grown in service and 
in book stock during the past year? 
If you haven’t surpassed the reports 
of other years, what is the reason? If, 
on the other hand, you find gratify- 
ing increases, how can you still gain 
in the coming year? ‘The yearly re- 
port is really a record of the weak- 
nesses and strength of your local 
library and should be given careful 
consideration and study. 


Now how does your report compare 
with those of other cities in the same 
class? Judging by the last report of 
the Library Extension Division, a 
town of about 4,500 population should 
have approximately 37% of the 
towns-people enrolled as borrowers; 
23,200, or 5.1 books loaned per capita, 
and a tax income of $4,000. The A. 
L. A. indicates $1.00 per capita as the 
very minimum for anything like 
reasonable library service for a com- 
munity, 33% of the total population 
should be borrowers, with an annual 
circulation of five books per capita. 

Circulation is not the true nor the 
ideal standard by which to measure 
library service, but it is the standard 
by which the public most often 
measures the library and the staff’s 
efforts. 


To quote again from the last 
Library Extension Report, the aver- 
age expenditures of all the public 
libraries in the state actually works 
out in the following division : Salaries, 
46.6% ; Books, periodicals and bind- 
ing, 24.1%; and janitor service and 
equipment, 29.3%. 


The usual division is 50% for 
salaries, 25% for books, periodicals 
and binding and 25% for operating 
expenses and equipment. A com- 
parison of the two budgets indicates 
that in the case of the state averages, 
the equipment fund has defrauded 
the book fund. The 50% for 
salaries is the division recommended 
when the library has the best trained 
service possible. 
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WHAT PARENTS MAY EXPECT 
FROM THE LIBRARY FOR 
THEIR CHILDREN. 


(By Anne Boyd, Instructor, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Library School.) 


Some parents, but not many, ex- 
pect it to be a place where their chil- 
dren may be taken care of. 


Some expect nothing of the library 
for their children—they have no 
‘library consciousness’ for their 
children. This is a serious condition 
and needs the attention and help of 
the librarian. 

Some realize that the library is an 
educational institution supported by 
public funds and therefore should 
provide certain definite things for 
children, as does the school. Parents 
expect the school to give the children 
a chance. 

1. To learn. 


2. To grow mentally, (text-books, 
teaching methods, ete. must arouse, 
broaden and develop interests, both 
educational and vocational ones). 

3. To give social experiences. 

4. To learn how to spend leisure 
time rightly. 

5. To see and hear examples of 
good English. 

Parents have a right to expect the 


same of the library through its book 
collection : 


1. Up-to-date suitable reference 
books to help children in preparation 
of lessons or in answering questions 
by which children learn. 


2. Books whose subject matter 
deals suitably with people and events 
of other times as well as of today; 
which focus attention on facts of 
science, of industry, of art, of in- 
teresting human activities—books to 
arouse curiosity, to create new in- 
terests that may lead on to life work 
and hobbies (biographies, histories, 
Sseience, ete.), which may mean future 
= recreation, happiness, life 
work, 


3. Books that present needed and 
worthwhile social experiences. I re- 
call a recent conversation with a wise 
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mother about her children’s reading 
and what she expected of the public 
library and of the librarian. The 
social experiences they were getting 
were not suited to their particular 
ages. The twelve-year old boy should 
not have his thoughts centered on 
love-making. Many girls’ series, such 
as boarding school stories present 
social experiences not desirable for 
younger children. 


4. Good books (containing points 
1, 2,3) give children recreation of the 
higher type, and help them acquire 
the habit of spending their leisure 
time in a worth-while manner. Books 
that unduly and artificially excite 
emotions, that seek to hold interest 
through false social experiences, (bad 
psychology, ete.), books that ‘‘ glitter 
but are not gold’’ do not provide 
wholesome recreation of a lasting 
sort. They vitiate ability to dis- 
tinguish between the glitter and the 
gold and make for bad reading 
habits. 


5. Good English should be de- 
manded of all books in the children’s 
collection. 


Finally, parents may expect that 
the person who selects books, who 
helps their children in the use of 
them, whether for reference material 
or suggested reading, should know 
and understand as does the teacher, 
something of child psychology, and 
should know the books she gives 
them. 


Mr. Utley, President of the Illinois 
Library Association appointed as 
representatives to the conferences, 
Ida Wright. Mrs. Barrickman, Mary 
E. Ahern, Bella Steuernagel, Effie 
Lansden, Jane Hubbell, G. B. Utley, 
Mary Booth, Nellie Parham, Fanny 
Jackson, Adah Whitcomb, Adah Pat- 
ton. Each spoke in the interests of 
the state and national associations 
and upon interesting young people in 
the library profession. 


Through the efforts of these dele- 
gates 18 new members joined the 
state association. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES. 


Legislative Committee. 


Mr. M. F. Gallagher, Chairman, 
Evanston, Ill. 


” Mrs. George C. Ashman, Peoria, 
] 


Mrs. A. W. Errett, Jr., Kawanee, 
Til 


Miss Pear] I. Field, Henry E. Leg- 
ler Branch, Chicago Publie Library. 
Miss Effie A. Lansden, Cairo, Ill. 
Miss Elsie McKay, Oak Park, Il. 
— Gertrude Moller, Mt. Vernon, 
aes Anna May Price, Springfield, 

Mr. Harry G. Wilson, Chicago, IIl. 


Publicity Committee. 
Miss Lydia G. Robinson, Chairman, 
Chicago Public Library. 
Miss M. E. Ahern, 214 W. Monroe 
St., Chicago. 
Miss Josie Houchens, Urbana, III. 
Miss Mary J. Booth, Charleston, II. 


Miss Nellie E. Parham, Withers 
Library, Bloomington, II. 


Membership Committee. 


Miss Clara June Hadley, Chair- 
man, Decatur High School Library. 

Miss Lillian Kent, Clinton, Ill. 

Miss Grace Murray, Sterling, Ill. 

Miss Ethel F. Edes, La Grange, Ill. 

Miss Lillian M. Guinn, Peoria, Ill. 

Miss Mary Kimble, Newberry 
Library, Chicago. 

Miss Dorothy Dillon, Chicago Pub- 
lie Library. 

Miss Louise B. Krause, Byllesby 
Engineering Co., Chicago. 

Recruiting Committee. 

Miss Alice Williams, Chairman, 
Jacksonville Public Library. 

Miss Louise Singley, Chicago Pub- 
lic Library. 

Miss Lucy Williams, Withers Li- 
brary, Bloomington. 

Miss Eugenia Allin, Decatur, Ill. 

Miss Rose Mather, Lincoln Li- 
brary, Springfield, TL. 

Miss Ada M. Nelson, Urbana, IIl. 

Miss Rachel Baldwin, Deerfield- 
Shields High School Library, High- 
land Park, Il. 

Miss Mary B. Day, 168 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


THREE MORE CAPTIONS. 


‘*50% More From Your Garden.’’ 
This book will tell you how to garden 
intensively. 


‘‘Summer is Danger Time for 


Babies.’’ 
save a life. 
‘*Save One Office Salary.’’ A good 
book on office management will tell 
how.—Publishers’ Weekly, April 14, 1925. 


One inexpensive book may 


NEW LIBRARIES. 


Barrington — The woman’s club 
has financed and maintained a library 
for the village since 1914. The ques- 
tion of a library tax has been sub- 
mitted to the voters three times. The 
question was again voted on April 21 
and won 341 to 285. The tax voted 
was one and one-eighth mills. 

Berwyn—At the March meeting of 
the city council, $12,000 was appro- 
priated for the maintenance of the 
publie library. The city ordinance 


establishing the city library was 
passed November 18, 1924. 


Lacon—On petition of the local 
woman’s club the city council passed 
an ordinance in January, 1925, to 
maintain the public library. The 
city has recently purchased a build- 
ing to be used as a community center. 
The library has been given space in 
this building and was formally 
opened April 13th. The organiza- 


r- 
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tion was done under the supervision 
of the Library Extension Division. 


Plainfield — A successful village 
election was held April 21, 1925, to 
yote on a one mill tax for a public 
library. A special election will be 
called as soon as possible to elect the 
board of trustees. 

The two bequests, $25,000 from the 
Nimmons estate and $20,000 from the 
McClester estate, will be turned over 
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to the library as soon as the board 
has been elected and organized. 


Sandwich—April 7, 1925, Sand- 
wich Township won an election 424 
to 181 for a tax of 1.8 mills for a 
township library. 


Western Springs—The village of 
Western Springs voted for a tax of 
1.8 mills for a public library April 
21st. The election was won by a 
vote of 314 to 138. 


The faculty who will teach the Li- 
brary courses at the University of 
Illinois this summer, beginning Mon- 
day, June 22nd, will be: Agnes 
King, a member of the faculty of the 
University of Texas Library School; 
Ethel Bond, Anne M. Boyd and Mar- 
garet A. Gramesly, members of the 
faculty of the Illinois Library School; 
Ruth Sankee, Librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois High School; and 
Lois Holladay, Elsie D. Sullens, Ruth 
N. Latshaw, Lelia M. Davis and 
Charlotte Newton, all of the Library 
School, who will be assistants or re- 
visers. 

The six-weeks’ courses for high 
school graduates will be primarily for 
Illinois librarians and library as- 
sistants and it is expected that ap- 
plicants from Illinois will fill the 
class. No students from out of the 
state will be accepted until June first. 


SUMMER COURSES AT ILLINOIS. 


In the eight-weeks’, or regular Li- 
brary School courses for college 
graduates, students will be accepted 
from outside the state of Illinois; the 
number of students to be accepted 
in these eight-weeks’ courses will be 
limited to about fifty-five. Catalog- 
ing, classification and order work will 
be taken by one group of about 
twenty-five students; and selection of 
books, reference work and order work 
will be taken by another group of 
about twenty-five students. The 
course in High School library admin- 
istration will be offered as an elective 
and also two courses in practice work. 


Application blanks must be filled 
out and submitted by applicants for 
admission to either group of courses. 
Blanks and circulars may be had by 
addressing the University of Illinois 
Library School, Urbana, Illinois. 


Freeport—The Freeport Public Li- 
brary celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary on Friday, March 27th. The 
friends of the library were invited to 
visit it during the day and in the 
evening a mass meeting was held at 
the Masonic Temple. 

Mr. Frank Walter, librarian of the 
University of Minnesota Library, was 
the principal speaker. He spoke on 
the growth and function of the li- 
brary in general, with special tribute 
to the Freeport institution. 

The fine attendance was testimony 
of the splendid service which the li- 


ANNIVERSARIES. 


brary has given during its half cen- 
tury of development. 


The library was beautifully decor- 
ated with pussy willows, flowers, and 
ferns. An exhibit of reproductions 
of modern paintings, and a series of 
pictures illustrating the development 
of the book and the art of illumina- 
tion, which were sent by the State 
Library Extension Division, were dis- 
played. A collection of pictures of 
Miss Winnie Taylor and her group of 
girl friends, with fashion plates of 
the period of 1874, were shown. 
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An interesting booklet was pre- 
pared, giving the history of the Free- 
port library since its organization in 
1875, and containing cuts of the 
building and of Miss Winifred Tay- 
lor, who was the founder of the li- 
brary and its first librarian. 

The second librarian, and Miss 
Hughes’ predecessor, was Miss Har- 
riet Lane, who attended the celebra- 
tion. She is now in the Naval Hos- 
pital Library at Boston. 


Kewanee—Plans are being made 
for a one day celebration, on April 
21st, of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Kewanee Public Library. 


Two former librarians are to be 
on the afternoon program — Miss 
Grace Shellenberger of the Daven- 
port, Iowa, public library, will speak 
on the topic, ‘‘A Shelf of Books,’’ 
and Mrs. Eva Cloud Taylor of Chi- 
cago, will talk on ‘‘Glimpses of Li- 
brary Service.’’ 

The principal address will be given 
in the evening by Mr. George B. Ut- 
ley, librarian of the Newberry Li- 
brary, Chicago and president of the 
Illinois Library Association. 

A program for the children is to be 
given on Saturday, April 25th. 

A special bookplate has been de- 
signed to be placed in all books which 
the library receives as gifts. 

A full report of the celebration 
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will be given in our next issue of Illi- 
nois Libraries. 


Gillespie—The Gillespie public li- 
brary celebrated its 10th anniversary 
on March 14th. Dinner was given at 
the Community High School Gym- 
nasium, over 300, all keenly inter- 
ested in the welfare of the library, at- 
tending. 

The week was styled library week 
and several places were assigned to 
receive donations of books. Over 500 
books were given. The library now 
has about 12,000 books, and over 
1,000 members; the only charge is a 
small ecard fee that practically makes 
it a free library. 


The unique feature about this li- 
brary is that every book has been 
donated by friends and Gillespie’s 
people. It is very popular and is 
being used by the grade and high 
schools and considerable attention is 
given to selection of books for the 
youth. 

The library also has a juvenile 
periodical fund permitting of now 12 
annual subscriptions to children’s 
reading. This is a Memorial Per- 
petual Fund, the interest therefrom 
sustains these subscriptions. 


Gillespie in time will build a mod- 
ern small library building. Such a 
fund has started and it will grow as 
the library has. 


RADIO LIST.* 
(Vilda P. Beem, Librarian, Public Library, Ottawa.) 


When the wind and snow are blow- 
ing 
And ’tis stormy everywhere, 
We gather round the Radio 
Picking joy from out the air. 
We used to feel quite lonely 
And very far away, 
But now we hear the latest news 
From miles away each day. 
—V. P. B. 


Collins—The Radio Amateur’s 
Handbook. 


This book is as nearly up-to-date 


as possible. It gives information on 
the new radio receiving circuits, re- 
flex, ete. 


Ballard—Elements of Radio 
Telephony. 


A good concise elementary book on 
the principles of radio telephony and 
their application. The author is as- 
sistant professor of electrical engi- 
neering, Cornell University. 


Hausmann—Radio Phone Receiving. 
Nine authorities collaborated in 
the preparation of this book designed 


* From The Home Bureau Bulletin of La Salle County, January, 1926. 
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to describe in a clear manner the con- 
struction and working of a radio. 


Mills—Letters of a Radio Engineer 
to His Son. 

A practising radio-engineer ex- 
plains as simple as possible in a se- 
ries of letters to a real boy the build- 
ing and operation of his own radio 
set and the operation of the large 
commercial sets to which he may 
listen. The letters are written as the 
instructor would talk and are illus- 
trated with little sketches as he goes 
along. The author his the gift of 
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making theory as interesting as ap- 
plication. 
Radio Digest. 

A weekly magazine containing the 
very latest material. One of the 
special features is the correct list of 
U. S. broadcasting stations. 

Radio Broadcast. 

A monthly publication containing 
articles relating to radio from all 
parts of the world; a technical de- 
partment and a few short stories. 
This magazine has longer, signed 
articles than the Radio Digest. 


Arcola—The late Mrs. Marion C. 
McKinney bequeathed her private 
library and a trust fund of $3,000 to 
the public library. 


Belvidere—Mr. David Patton be- 
queathed to the Ida Public Library, 
$2,500. The income from this is to 
be used each year to buy some of the 
new and popular books. 


Chicago—University of Chicago. 
By the will of Frederic Ives Carpen- 
ter, former University of Chicago 
professor of English, a trust fund of 
$10,000 has been provided for the 
University of Chicago for the pur- 
chase of books for the English de- 
partment, provided a free tuition is 
granted the professor’s son, Frederic 
Ives Carpenter, Jr., now an instruc- 
tor and graduate student at the Uni- 
versity. Another fund of $10,000 is 
bequeathed to the Art Institute; 
$10,000 to the Newberry library, of 
which Professor Carpenter was a 
trustee, and $9,000 to the Chicago 
Women’s Club, as a memorial to Pro- 
fessor Carpenter’s mother, Lucretia 
Carpenter. 


Saint Charles—The public library 


received a New Year’s gift of $500 
from Mr. and Mrs. Lester Norris. 


GIFTS. 


Streator—Mr. George Goulding, 
for many years a member of the Li- 
brary board at Streator left a be- 
quest of $2,000 to the public library. 
The money is to be spent for books. 

Elmhurst — The library has re- 
ceived the private library of the late 
Charles Perkins. The collection con- 
sists of 1,000 unusually fine books 
and a number of rare ones. 


Galesburg—Mr. Jacob Siler of St. 
Louis has given his library of 3,000 
volumes to the Galesburg public 
library. 

Kewanee—Mrs. W. H. Lyman, Sr., 
has given to the Kewanee Public Li- 
brary 200 volumes, including many 
children’s books. A number of fine 
pictures were also sent with the books. 

Melrose Park—The library had its 
entire magazine subscription for 1925 
paid for, with the request that the 
donor’s name be withheld. 

Paris—The local chapter of the 
D. A. R. has presented the library 
with 49 volumes on genealogy. 

Urbana—The Literary Club has 
made a gift to the public library of 
some very good reference books. The 
club has also given the initial collec- 
tion of popular books for a rental 
shelf. 
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Mr. David Patton—Ida Public Li- 
brary, at Belvidere, has sustained 
a deep loss in the sudden death, 
on February 3rd, of Mr. David 
Patton, President of the Board of 
Trustees. Mr. Patton was a very 
able and successful business man, 
having been President and Treasurer 
of the National Sewing Machine Com- 
pany of Belvidere, for a number of 
years, and he combined with that 
business ability a love for books and 
reading that was noteworthy. That 
the interests of the library were very 
dear to him, is shown in the fact that 
he leaves a legacy of $2,500 to it, the 
income from this to be used each year 
to buy some of the new and popular 
books as they are published. 


Dr. D. W. Miller—The sudden 
death on January 17th of Dr. Miller, 
president of the board of trustees 
of the Douglas Township Library, 
Gilman, brought great sorrow to the 
community, and was a deep loss to 
the library. He was always inter- 
ested in maintaining a high standard 
of service in the library. 


Mr. George Goulding—The Strea- 
tor public library has suffered a loss 
in the death of Mr. Goulding, who 
was for twelve years one of its di- 
rectors. His bequest to the library 
is testimony of his unfailing interest 
in the institution. 

Dr. George M. White—Dr. White, 
who was a member of the board 
of directors of the Petersburg pub- 
lie library since its organization in 
1906, passed away October 14, 1924. 
The library has indeed lost a friend. 

Mr. Benjamin J. Slick—The Nap- 
erville public library has lost a 
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faithful supporter in the death of 
Mr. Slick. He had been a member 
of the board of directors for twenty- 
two years and for the past eleven 
years its president. 

Mr. Thomas Newton Boue—Mr. 
Boue, who was a member and presi- 
dent of the board of directors of 
the A. Herr and E. E. Smith Public 
Library at Loda, since its organiza- 
tion 28 years ago, died at his home 
July 2, 1924. In the passing of Mr. 
Boue the Smith Library has suffered 
a great loss, since he gave a great 
deal of attention to the affairs of the 
library. 

Miss Bertha Welge—Hillsboro lost 
a faithful and efficient librarian in 
the death of Miss Welge. She had 
been librarian for twenty years, with 
an interval of four years spent in a 
business position. 

In a paper read before the Wo- 
man’s Club shortly before her death, 
Miss Welge said, ‘‘I was so glad to 
return to my old position three years 
ago, for I came back with a new 
vision of what it could be made and 
I determined to put every ounce of 
my strength into doing it.’’ 

Mr, Frank E,. Waska—Mr. Waska, 
head of the art section of the Chi- 
eago Public Library, died March 
1st. Mr. Waska was first employed 
in the library in 1884, in the refer- 
ence department. When the library 
was moved into the present build- 
ing in 1897 he was appointed to 
the position he held at the time of his 
death. He was appreciated for his 
knowledge of the fine arts, and his 
familiarity with the modern develop- 
ment in illustration and advertising 
art and design. 


Carl B. Roden, Librarian of the 
Chicago public library, addressed the 
Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University, on ‘‘How a 


Journalist Should Use the Library.”’ 
S. D. Burge, Mrs. A. W. Errett, 
and Mrs. E. J. Taylor, directors of the 


PERSONALS. 


together 
with Helen Clears, the librarian, 
spoke in the interests of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the library before the 
Rotary and Kiwanis clubs. 

Miss Martha Wilson, Librarian of 
the Lincoln Library, Springfield, dur- 


Kewanee public library, 


Com Oo 
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ing March gave the course of instruc- 
tion in school library administration 
in the New York State Library 
School, Albany. 

Frederick Rex, municipal reference 
librarian, Chicago, has compiled a 
publication designated as ‘‘Sundry 
Proposals and Plans for the Develop- 
ment of Local Transportation Facili- 
ties in the city of Chicago, including 
Elevated Railroads, Street Railways, 
Passenger Subways and Motor Bus 
Lines,’’ which was submitted to the 
city council for consideration by the 
committee on local transportation. 

Miss Effie Lansden, librarian of the 
public library at Cairo, was recently 
presented with a beautiful traveling 
ease by the Presbyterian Sunday 
School in recognition of her many 
years of service as musical director. 

Theodore Koch, librarian of the 
Northwestern University Library, has 
been nominated second vice-president 
of the American Library Association, 
according to an announcement made 
by the nominating committee. The 
election will be held at the annual 
meeting of the A. L. A. in Seattle, 
July 6-11. 

Irving Moore, reference librarian 
of the Warren county library spoke 
March 4, before the Kiwanis club on 
the present and future needs of the 
Warren county library system. 
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Miss Helen S. Babcock has taken 
charge of the Ogden Park branch 
library, Chicago. Miss Hannegan, 
former librarian, has taken a leave of 
absence and is now in Italy. Miss 
Babcock has for some years been con- 
nected with the Legler branch. 

Miss Lois Lyerla has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Hillsboro 
public library to fill the vacancy left 
by the death of Miss Welge. Miss 
Lyerla has had several years office 
experience. She will take the six 
weeks course for librarians of small 
public libraries given at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois this summer. 

Mrs. Willa McCord has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Vandalia 
public library. Mrs. Murray, who 
has been librarian there for several 
years, resigned to make her home in 
the north, where her husband has a 
position. Mrs. McCord, has had 
several years of teaching experience. 

Miss Cora Felts has been appointed 
librarian of the Johnston City public 
library. Miss Felts was formerly a 
teacher and has had office experience. 
Miss Felts succeeds Miss Pillow who 
was married in February. 

Miss Katherine Wenger has _ re- 
signed from the staff of the Jackson- 
ville public library. Miss Katherine 
Tomlin has been appointed in her 
place. 


Batavia—Miss Du Four, an expe- 
rienced chautauqua worker, is con- 
dueting the story hour in the library. 
Miss Du Four has had experience in 
Children’s work in several eastern 
states as well as in Canada and Nova 
Scotia. 


Belleville— A station has been 
opened in a drug store in a thickly 
populated district, a mile from the 
library. A member of the library 
staff is on duty twice a week, and the 
proprietor of the store issues books at 
other times. 


The station was opened with 300 


volumes, and others have been added 
gradually. One hundred twenty-two 


LIBRARY NOTES. 


new readers were served in two 
months. 


Cairo—The annual report shows 
the circulation for the year was 103,- 
289. 11,138 of this was from the 
branch. The first year in the new 
children’s room was marked by an in- 
crease of 5,000 in circulation, 638 
borrowers were registered, making a 
total of 5,760. 

The total receipts for the year were 
$13,152.77; expenditures $12,553.29. 
Nearly one-third of the expenditures 
for the year were for remodeling, 
furniture and fixtures. These changes 
have increased the library’s efficiency, 
although it is still in need of more 
space. 
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Camp Point—A reference room 
has been added to the space already 
devoted to the library and the old 
room redecorated. 

A magaizne rack and two large 
reading tables have recently been 
added. 


Carthage—The library sponsored 
a@ moving picture presentation of 
‘‘Vanity Fair’’ recently, which netted 
$15.00. 

At the February meeting of the 
Board, Mrs. Pennock and Miss Hearn, 
librarian and _ assistant librarian, 
were commended for very attractive 
window displays. These exhibits are 
arranged to correspond with the 
season, and the activities of the 
library. The library faces the square 
and has two large windows admirably 
adapted to displays. 


Champaign—The library has finan- 
ced a course of six lectures on story 
telling, given to the assistants in the 
public library by Miss Jessie Van 
Cleve. Miss Van Cleve gave the 
course in children’s work at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School. 


Chicago—The staff association of 
the Publie Library contributed $275 
for the Southern Illinois tornado suf- 
ferers. 

Decatur—The report of the library 
for the past year shows the total cir- 
culation for the year was 219,049. 
Receipts for the year were $38,087.32 ; 
expenditures $29,240.84. 

The Alice G. Evans branch and 
other agencies show gratifying in- 
creases in the circulation statistics. 

East Moline—The library circu- 
lated 20,150 volumes last year from 
Jan. 1st to Dee. Ist. The previous 
year’s circulation was 13,627. The 
number of registered borrowers was 
almost doubled in that time. 600 
volumes were added last year. 


Elmhurst—The public library has 
compiled and given newspaper pub- 
licity to a very good list of books to 
be found in the library on house 
planning and interior decoration. 

Evanston—The annual report 
shows a circulation of 316,185, an 
average of six books for every resi- 
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dent of the city. The total income 
for the year was $50,798.54; expendi- 
tures $46,700.20. 


A new branch was opened during 
the year, with a full time librarian. 
This is financed in co-operation with 
the Board of Education. 


Galena—A joint effort has been 
made this year by the Galena School 
Board and the Galena Public Library 
directors to assist the pupils of the 
grade schools in the city in their 
choice of good books for better read- 
ing. 

In October, 1924, a box containing 
fifty carefully selected books, suitable 
for each grade (from the third to the 
eighth) was placed in the different 
school rooms, in charge of teachers. 
A certificate was promised to each 
pupil who had read six books and 
reported the substance of them to his 
teacher. A gold seal was promised 
for the reading of an additional six. 
If a pupil read one book a month 
and reported on it he was given a 
place on the Honor Roll. 


On Monday, February second, the 
teachers gave one hundred and sixty- 
five certificates and one hundred and 
eighty-two gold seals to their pupils. 
The teachers report four thousand 
and seventy books taken from the 
school for home reading. 


This work is under the direct su- 
pervision of Mrs. H. L. Heer, Super- 
intendent of the Galena public 
schools, and she is greatly pleased 
with its success. 


The books for the school were 
selected by the superintendent and 
the teachers, the ordering and cata- 
loging was done at the Galena Pub- 
lic Library. 

At the close of the school year a 
recognition service will be held in 
connection with the May, 1925, 
Parent-Teachers Association meet- 
ing, at which time a prize will be 
given to the room having done the 
best work. The motto being, ‘‘Not 
Quantity but Quality of Reading 
Counts.”’ 


Glen Ellyn—The library has re- 
cently received several small but 


Set 
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valued gifts, including good maga- 
zine subscriptions and a clock. 

A benefit tea and book contest 
netted the library $25.00. 


Granite City—The Board of Trus- 
tees of the Granite City Library has 
purchased a site for a library build- 
ing at 20th and D Street. A 100-foot 
lot at this corner was secured for 
$9,000.00. 


Jacksonville—Miss Donlan, chil- 
dren’s librarian, has been telling 
stories once a week to children who 
are patients in Passavant Hospital. 


Joliet—Scores of new borrowers 
residing in the district recently an- 
nexed to Joliet, are availing them- 
selves of the privilege of withdrawing 
books without cost from the public 
library. 

A new map of Joliet, incorporating 
the annexed territory, has been 
placed on the bulletin board at the 
library. 

Borrowers from this district form- 
erly had to pay fifty cents every 
three months for library privileges. 

At the April board meeting, the 
library directors voted substantial 
salary increases to the librarian and 
her assistants. 


La Grange—Due to the demand of 
the public for morning hours, the 
board of directors of the public 
library has decided to open the 
library every morning from ten to 
twelve. The hours are now ten to 
twelve a. m., two to six and seven to 
nine p. m. every week day. The cir- 
culation has been steadily increasing. 

Lawrenceville — The appointment 
of an assistant to provide for longer 
hours of opening has been justified, 
the directors feel, by the greater use 
the public is making of the reading 
room and the increased number of 
borrowers. 


The library was opened three years 
ago with 686 books and 49 borrowers. 
It now has 3,333 volumes and 1,924 
borrowers. 


The library is open nine hours 
daily except Sunday. 1924 receipts 
$4,891.72; expenditures, $4,- 
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McLeansboro— During the past 
year the library was repainted on the 
outside, an art glass sign was placed 
at the front and new book shelves 
were placed on the first floor. A 
magazine rack and librarian’s desk 
were added. The circulation for 1924 
was 11,364. 


Macomb—Hospital library service 
has been initiated by Mrs. Ida Stur- 
geon, assistant librarian of the public 
library. Visits are made twice a 
week and at the close of the second 
month, 147 books and magazines had 
been loaned. 

There are 250 volumes in the col- 
lection, all of which were donated. 


Marion— The library was nine 
years old in February. The first 
year’s circulation was 4,748; last 
year’s 30,000. 

An account of the Marion library 
is included in an article in the Janu- 
ary issue of the People’s Popular 
Monthly on Why towns are popular 
in Illinois, Texas, New York and 
Iowa. 


Maywood—The library, while in 
the middle of the business district of 
Maywood, is now geographically in 
one corner of the town. It has grown 
up very rapidly to the south and the 
west of the village. The people in the 
direct south and the extreme west 
have transportation but there is a 
large district in between these two 
that is rather cut off. There is no 
near transportation and the walk to 
the library is quite a long one. In 
order to serve that district they 
opened a branch in a school building. 
The library had not the funds to rent 
a store and the school board had no 
funds to help with a branch library, 
so they furnished a small room and 
the library undertook the expense, 
feeling that if the branch circulated 
fifty volumes a day, the expense 
would be more than justified. About 
two hundred and fifty books were put 
in, a third of these were new, the 
others were duplicates from the main 
library. About two hundred and 
fifty more were loaned from the main. 

The branch was to be opened two 
afternoons a week and started Nov. 
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14th with a story hour. Only four- 
teen books went out that day but over 
a hundred new registrations were 
made. The circulation has rapidly 
increased until now it is running 
regularly three afternoons a week and 
is between three hundred and twenty- 
five and three hundred and fifty each 
day of opening. The main library 
has been almost swamped as its own 
circulation is running ahead of any 
previous year. Books are delivered 
by trucks regularly back and forth 
and borrowers may take from either 
the branch or the main and return 
either place. All requests at the 
branch are sent as soon as possible. 

While the school building is not the 
ideal place for such a branch, it is 
possible that if the branch becomes 
more popular the residents of that 
neighborhood will be willing to get 
up public sentiment for a branch 
building. Not many older people 
come now as the branch must close 
soon after school hours. However 
more and more the children are ask- 
ing for adult books for their parents. 
Over fifty adult books go out each 
day. 

Circulars were sent out in regard 
to the branch, by the children in that 
school and the local papers helped to 
advertise it in every way. Printed 
circulars were liberally distributed 
during the exhibition so that it has 
been well advertised. 


Milledgeville—The report for the 
first year of the library, 1924, gives 
a circulation of 5,426 and number of 
borrowers 550. The library was 
open 256 days. 


Morrison—A number of changes 
have been made in the arrangement 
of the library to relieve the crowded 
condition and to secure better light- 
ing for the shelves. New shelving on 
the west side has made possible the 
arranging of all juveniles on that 
side of the room. 

The recataloging which has been 
in process for sometime, has been 
completed. 

Naperville—The public library has 
had a series of very good exhibits. 
The patriotic exhibits included many 
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things of interest concerning Wash- 
ington and Lincoln; they brought to 
the library an unusual number of 
visitors. The April exhibit is an 
‘*All Out of Door’’ one on protection 
of birds, preservation of fish and wild 
flowers. 


ak Park—The list of books for 
Lenten reading suggested by the Oak 
Park public library includes relig- 
ious, drama and pageantry, hymns 
and chureh music, religious poetry 
and spiritual and inspirational books. 


Ottawa — The library circulated 
70,873 volumes last year, 406 cards 
were issued to adults and 225 to chil- 
dren. 


Steel cases were placed in the attic 
to shelve bound copies of the local 
papers. New lighting was provided 
for the attic hall, the magazine room 
and the hall on the second floor, and 
a few new fixtures on the main floor. 


Park Ridge—The library’s tax re- 
cepits, amounting to about $2,000, 
have been found sufficient for service 
and maintenance only, leaving very 
little for the book fund. An exten- 
sion committee of the board of direc- 
tors and representatives of the clubs 
of the city, was appointed in Decem- 
ber, to find a solution of the problem. 
A campaign for money to purchase 
books and print a catalog, resulted 
in a sum of $1,271.00. 


River Forest—The public library 
conceived the plan of interesting the 
eighth grade pupils in a publicity 
campaign. For several weeks the pu- 
pils worked on posters designed to 
foster this publicity, by which the 
public would become better ac- 
quainted with the library and _ its 
facilities. From the posters  sub- 
mitted, seven were chosen for this 
purpose. 

Helen Cavender was awarded first 
prize for a poster of unusual excel- 
lence. It depicts a white ship in full 
sail, on a black background over the 
caption, ‘‘Books on Travel at the 
River Forest Public Library.’’ The 
entire subject is in cutout work, effec- 
tively done. This will be placed in 


the River Forest State bank. 
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The second prize was won by Mil- 
dred Baumrucker, who chose for her 
subject ‘‘Shakespeare’s Works at the 
River Forest Public Library.’’ This 
will be placed in the Women’s club. 
‘History’? by Myron Westrich; 
‘‘Biblical Stories’? by Adele Tanney; 
‘*Fiction’’ by Avis Downey; ‘‘ Books 
on Travel’’ by Carlton Good, and 
‘‘Riction’’ by Jean Cameron were the 
others chosen to occupy space in 
various public places of the village. 
The winners of the two prizes will be 
presented with books on history and 
travel. 


Rockford — New circulation rec- 
ords were made in Rockford last year. 
The circulation 334,039, surpassed 
that of the previous year by 25,636. 

An editorial in the Rockford Star 
commenting on the increase says: 

“Tt is interesting to note that the 
inerease to 334,039 volumes was made 
without any considerable increase in 
the number of books and that the 
great gains were made in branch 
libraries. The figures for the Mon- 


tague Branch were especially notable, 
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for they show that every book had 
eight readers in 1924 and the circula- 
tion increased in that quarter 17 per 
cent. Getting the books to the people 
has worked wonders in local library 
work. 


A station of 2,000 volumes had a 
circulation of 14,522 in eleven months. 


Rock Island—155,462 volumes were 
circulated in 1924 and 13,518 were 
— for reference and research 
work. 


Branches in two schools, serving 
both adults and juveniles, have been 
very successful. A third branch of 
this type is being planned. 

The Retail Trade Extension Coun- 
cil has established a business branch 
in the offices of the Council, in co- 
operation with the public library. 
Books may be borrowed from 8:30 
a. m. to 6 p. m. and will be delivered 
on request. 


Sterling—Library hours have been 
increased to cover the noon-hour. The 
library is now open from 10 a. m. to 
9 p. m. continuously. 
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